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PREFACE 

The ijitle I District Pract-ices Study was conducted by 
Advanced Technology, Inc. for the U.S. Department of Education's 
Planning jand Evaluation Service • One goal of this study''^ was to 
\^ describe /how local districts operated projects funded by Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edfucation Act [ESEA] in the 
1981-82 /school year, A second, related goal was tb^dcJ^ment 
locar educators' rationales for their program decisions, their 



perdeptiorv of the problems and benefits of requirements contained 
in thel 1978 Title I /Amendments, and their assessments of .the 
/expec-Je^ effects of Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act [ECIA] on school district operations .of Title I 
projects. The study was designed specifically to draw cross-time 
comparisons with the findings of the, CompensatXDry Education Study 
conducted by the National Institute of Education Xnie] and to 
provide baseline data for subsequen-^ analyses of Chapter 1, 
ECIA ' s administraitipri. ^ 

The results of the Title I District Practices Study are 

♦ . ■ ■ ... ■ , ■ " 

presented in this and eight other special reports (see back 

cover ) , plus the study 's Summary Report, These reports synthe- . 

size data collected from a mail questionnaire sent to Title I 

^ . - 

Directoris in more than 2,000 randomly selected school disi 
structured interviews and document reviews in 100 nationally 
representative Title I districts, and indepth case studies in 40 
^ specially selected Title I districts. 
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To meet the objectives .of this major national study, as 
special study staff was assembled within Advanced Technology's 
Social Sciences Division. "That staff, ftoused in the Division's 
Program Evaluation Operations Center, oversaw the study design, 
data collection and processing, analysis work, and report pre- 
paratibn. The study benefited from^ unusually experienced data , 
collectors- who, with Advanced Technology's senior staff and _ 
consultants, conducted the structured/interviews 'and case 
studies. Two consultants, Brenda Turnbull of Policy Studies 
''Associates and Joan Midhie, assisted in major aspects of the 
study including the writing of special reports and chapters in 
the Summary Report. Michael Gaffneyand Daniel Schember from the 
law firm of Gaffney, Anspach, Scheniber, Klimaski & Marks, P.C.. 
applied their longstanding f amiliarij^ty with Title I's legal and' 
jlolicy issues ;tb each phase of the study. . . 

The Goveln|ent Prdject Officers for th^ stud^^ Janice ; 
Anderson and Eilgene Tucker, provided substantive guidance for the 
compl/tibn of the tasks resulting in these final reports. The 
suggistions of the study's Advisory Panel and critiques provided 
by individuals from the Title I program off ice, especially ^ 
.William Loboscb and Thomak Enderlein, are also reflected in these 

reports, .!* « ... , 

Members of Advanced Technology's analytic ,- management, and 

production staff who contributed to the completion of this and 

other reports are too numerous to list, as are, the state and 

local officials Who cooperated with this study. Without our, 

' • -8, ' .• 

Vlll , 



mentioning their names, they should know their contributions have 
been recognized and truly appreciated. 



Ted Bartell, Project .Director 
Title I District Practices Study 



Richard Jung, Deputy Erojec^t Director 
Title I District Practices Study 
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SUMMARY 



This report describes the, legal framework for school and 
student selection uhder Title I, ESEA; summarizes the legal 
provisions for school and student selection under Chapter 1, . 
ECIA; and discusses the differences between these two sets of 
provisions. Data describing -current Title I school and student 
selection pradtices are presented and, where possible, compared 
with similar data from 1977 NIE "reports. The report examines 
'the possible Effects of using "part of Chapter 1 funds for "all 
educationally deprived, low-income children" served by school .. 
districts, and analyzes the potentikl Consequences of Chapter I's 
"permitting" rather than requiring the selec-feibn of students with 
the greatest need. Finally, the report presentsXadministrators ' 
perceptions of the lively effects of Chapter I's elimination from 
the statute of school knd student ^eleci^ion options avai lable 

under Title I • * ' 

Regarding current school selection, practices the data sup- 
port the following principal findings:^ CD by far the most com- 
mon information source for school selection decisions is free or 
r.educed-price lunch ^counts; (2)- nearly three-fpurths of the 
school districts provide Title I funds to all eligible schools; 
(3) the most frequently used school selection options are ranking 
by grade span and use of school enrollment data, rather than area 
demographic ,info,gsation, - though other options are also used by 



substantial percentages of the nation's school districts; many 
districts, however, are unaware of all the options available to 
thiem; (4) most districts, in choosing information isources and 
school ' selection options, seek to maximize the^. number of schools, 
(or • students) that will participate in the program, and a sub- 
stantial number ' of districts experiment with different sources or 
options to test the results before finally choosing a difstrict 
policy; (5) thre^e- fourths , of the school districts allocate Title 
I funds to schools according to the number of children selected 
to participate in the program (although there is substantial 
evidence that informal judgmeat, not just' counts of participants, 
plays a significant rol^ in funds allocation) ; and (6) most 

districts would prefer to select Title I schools according to 

'1 . • ^ - ■ 

achievement data, 'but this view is far more prevalent among small 
districts than large districts. 

Regarding current student selection practices, the data 
reveal that nearly half the districts serve all students deemed' 
eligible, while a slightly greater number of districts'' select 
program participants from an eligible pool. Nearly . all districts 
use "CiUt-off" scores on achievement tests to select students, but 
those scores are used exclusively in only some districts. 
Three-fifths of all districts report that teachers may decide to 
give Title I servi^ces to * students above the cut-off. - A sdLmila^' 
number report that teachers may decide that students below the 
cut-off do not need the services. A student's potential for 
success is a factor considered by 25 percent of. the districts. - 



■ Pprty-fovir percent of th^*^ districts plan to use Title I 
funds for non-Title I students under ECIA's "iitilize opart" 
provision, and 60 percent of the Title I Directors expect 
-result to be reduction or dilution, 0f ■ services to current program 
participants. Seventy-on^ percent of the Principals say they . 
favor the "utilize, part" provision, but 38 percent warn that a 
diluted effect or abuses of Title . I funding might result. 

Under the "permits" provision, only 37 percent, of the dis-. 
tricts will limit Chapter 1 services to , those students furthest 
behind. Seventeen percent' of the Title I Directors report^h^t 
pressure exists to serve students other than those in gteatest 
need, and 18 percent state they will ''serve those '^^^ 

' ' ' ' ■ •' I'l ■ ■ " ■ 

fit" and "not serve those who cannot benefit. • 

Thirty percent of the school districts believe that ECIA's 

elimination of Title I school selection options will reciuce th?ir 

flexibility. . Also/ fifty-three percent of the Title I Directors: ; 

believe that ECIA's school and student selection provisions may- • 

hurt the program, increase the difficulty of implementation, x . 

/change the. program's intent, transform the program to general aid 

to schools, or -lead, to wasted funds. . " • : • 
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.hhVU:. TICI.K 1 tiCHOOL AND STUDENT o 
fl J ^7 1^^ I }^.(KM:Ut:H!CS A-SD IMPLI^^ATIONS 



■ .: •• . • M>:. I 

T-£ '<:••'; a.. ..B . r i • 1 »• I (liftho Klementary hpd Secondary 

r . . < ;r';t A;» hna ic*t»ri • -pr o V X dc compensatory services 

.^-t . .r,: ; J tc.] r i (Mltlren )i.nvinq the qreatest need in 

; ii'c .^a' o Atc.na w:?>; t^l'jh e()fic«?nt rations of children from 

c r:^n; ;;eb. is! ory and regulatory framework for 

wicvci ; I fv(:l udctj eieve^rnl options for implementing 

,c c . r... s ' < : .-^u". jitad'er,!. o<U<?ction rules.** 

; / f M,e r v.t At ibru Conttoi idat ion and Improvement Act 

; ; i , i^-^ . i , . -^i ; - i '> j , • • • Vh;ic)i bocorjeB effective in Octo- 
. Vr V ; -.^f c.t " /i./cc rci.^r^il < hari.jcri in the Title I legal frame- 
. / V r. , .;,ief;r .rte-'ipct Ion. Fifst, Chapter 1 does not 

"-.-^ ■ y ^ :x- I.' ^ ■■ii>'-Y»f.nl iind Htvjdmnt selection options 
, ,i.;:c f r : <^ i*ct<}sil lorm iwaued by the Department of 

^. J ; I weJK hut. a draft nonr^gulatory - : 



• • •'cic 1 : c ,-!£«ivue.oc,Vn».rc. fvJl, ly In tho next section of 

.^»-; : ■,, , c -V , c I • ft.feVie'i " ftO ''"^S^'t *»r. ; 1., KC 1 A . 

...'•■V-' re *.«ia- h*nU%«»:>-Jul|^i«'». l'>H2. p; 32«56> In Auguot 

' I'i -. coo vc*^tfa..r: i)ia riimi c-haptdi I ro<jul«tlon8 V>ocauBe of 
„;.. .'•,. . , c«v>>t.t to wl.l. h fhe tJonornl Kducation Provi- 

1' . V J,. ieo> ':-h:»i>t el r,,: fiinrt, ihlB, fli«put« does not 
^. , , t* -'it' ttie. (••hrti»t.-c.r ;-l . ri.»jiili»tlon« citod In this 

..crc>a,;.cs •:?.Mi;a..)uly i:*az ro'julntlons have boon 



'.f 



V . , ■ , 
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guidance document* prepared by ED suggests that several school 
and^t^li^t selection options remain available. . 

second. Chapter 1 allows school districts to "utilize part 
of" their' Chapter 1 funds" for "all educationally deprived, low- 
income children,"** not just educationally deprived children in 
low-income areas. This is the first time the Federal legal 
framework has used poverty as a student select ion^cr it erioh . 

Third, under Chapter 1 school districts are no longer 
required to serve educationally deprived students having the 
greatest need; instead, districts need only have a procedure that 
"permits" the selection of thelse students. 

Exploring the iniplications of these changes for school and 
stud^t selection under Chapter 1 is one of the two purposes of 
this fecial report. Its main purpose, however, is to present 
information [bout current school and ^tudent selection practices 





**The statute refers to "all such 
only to "all low-income" children; but 
phrase, "educationally deprived." 



m, possibly referring 
regulations add the 



under Title I.* To organize these analyses, the report addresses 

■ - ■ ■ \:. ■ •.. , • ■ 

three research questions: 

; . . ■ . \ ^ ' 

• What are current district practices for identifying and^ 
selecting participating schools and students under 

• Title/ I? : ■ ' ^ 

. ■ ■ . ■ - • ^ ■ • 

• How might the selection of schools and students, and 
degree of concentration ..of services, be affected by 
either the Chapter 1 option to "utilize part" of the 
funds for all educationally deprived., low-income stu- 
dents or procedures which mere.ly "permit" selection of 
students having' the greatest need? ' 

• How might ECIA's elimina^tion of Title I attendance 
area, school, and student selection options affect 
flexibility under Chapter 1? i 

To address these questions, this report draws selectively*' 

upon data from the Title I District Praey/ices Study , conducted by 

Advanced Technology for ED.** This study used three strategies 

for data collection: 

• A mail questionnaire sent to 2, 00 0| randomly selected 
^ local Title I Directors 

• Structured inte^rviews and document reviews in 100 
representative Title I districts 



*This report concerns selection of students in public schools, 
though it occasionally notes findings, concerning nonpublic school 
and student selection. The implementation of Title I in nonpub- 
lic schools is the subject of a separate special report. Sim- 
ilarly, another special report addresses selection and service 
decisions related to "multiply-eligible" students, i. e. , students, 
who are eligible for Titl6 I services as well as special educa- 
tion or English-as-a-Second-Language/bilingual services. 
* 

♦♦Hereafter referred to as the District Practices »Btudy or DPS. 
The study is limited to the Title I program for the educationally 
disadvantaged and does not address the separate Title I programs 
for. migrant/ handicapped, or neglected and delinquent children. 



' - • Indepth studies in 40 specially selected Title I 
/ districts* * 

Through these strategies tJie study gathered three categor- / 

ies of data: ^ 

• ' — 

• Data describing current district practices *^ 

• ■ Retrospective data for cross-time comparisons (1978-79 

to 1981-82) 

\^ Prospective data". for assessing the possible effects, of 
legislative changes , * ♦ 

These data— with the legal provisions, legislative history, 

* . ' . - 

and data from previous studies, especially the congressiorially 
mandated study of Title I undertaken by the National Institute of 
Education Lnie] from 1975 to 1978— constitute the basis for this 

special report . 

A few words of caution are necessary regarding use of the 
data to assess the possible effects of Chapter 1 on school and 
student selection. First, the data were collected in the late 
fall of 1981, soon after enactment of ECIA the previous summer. 
Many respondents, particularly in small districts, were ^ot 
familiar with specific changes made by ECIA. Second, though 
l^uestions in the study's data collection instruments expressly 
sought perception^ of the likely effects of changes made by ECIA, 
"actual district behavior may not coincide with predictions of 



*'The Summary Report of the DPS presents the study methodology and 
the rationale for this data collection approach m greater 
detail . ' 

, 16 



anticipated behavior. Third, Chapter 1 regulations and ED's 

dra€:t nonregulatory guidance document, which might affect a* 

dii^tricjt administrator 's perceptions of possible changes^ made by 

ECIA, had not been issued when data were collected. Conse- 

quehtly, the data in this special report- cannot doS^cribe defini- 

tively the likelihood off magnitude: bf future changes in school 

and student selection. On the other hand, these nationally 

representative data capture local Title I aciministrators V initial 

impressions of likely 'effeqts in their districts. 

In addressing the research questions, this report (1) 

describes the legal framework for school and student selection 

under Title I; (2) ' summarizes the legal provisions" for school and 

student selection under Chapter 1 and discusses the differences 

between these two sets of provisions; (3) presents and discusses 

possible implications of DPS data bearing on current school and 

student selection including, where possible, comparisons^ with 

s^imilar data from 1977 NIE reports; (4) examines data concerning 

the possible effects of using "part of"' Chapter 1 funds for "all 

educationally deprived, low-income children," or of permitting 

rather than requiring the selection of students with the greatest 

need; and (5) presents administrators' perceptions of the likely 

effects of Chapter I's elimination of school, attendance area, 

j ■ ■ : 

and student selection options avaSilable under Title I. 

Where analysis has found differing perceptions or practices 

in districts of varying size, data are reported separately for 

small, medium,, and large districts. 



. TITLE I SCHOOL AND STUDENT S ELECTION POLICY ^ 

Title I is not a general" aid-to-education program^ Although 
the criteria governing school district eligibility are broad,* 
the eligibility, and "targeting" requirements of Title I genera-lly 
specify that school officials serve the areas in each district ^ 

■ with the lowest income, and children with the greatest educa- 

tiohal need. ■ • ' 

Selection of School Attendance Areas 

In general, a 'school ^district must use its Title l' funds 
only in "school attendance areas having high concentrations of , 
, children from low-income families" •(§122(a) (1) .** 'Further- 
more, districts must usually rank attendance areas by poverty 



*The only demog^hic requirement school districts . must meet to 
'he eliaible for fSkds under -the basic grant program is the 
reauiiemint Sat tO^strict include at least 10 children^ 
coSni^ under the formSa for distribution of basic grant funds 
(H^is-^e!^ §111). (^§\s requirement, however, applies only if 

ihe commissioner has dete^ined that ^^ti^f^^^^^^^^^JtabL a? the 
number of children counted \nder the formula are ^^^^^^^^J;^^!^ . f ^ 
L^>,.^oi Hi=!<-rict level. In a\iy other case, a school districts is 
:Sg?blf if is Ioc;ted in a county having at least 10 children 
coinS uidei the formula. The secretary, is directed by the Act 
to fomulate regulations governing situations where data are 
inadeJSate to make district-level determinations and school dis- 
trS boundaries overlap the boundaries of more than one county 
7p 5^ 95-561 Ull(b) (2)(3)).) Since the formula counts all 
••ciiidrL aged' 5 to 17 'inclusive . . . -in the school district 
f?om families below the poverty level," the vast majority of 
districts have at least 10 such children, and thus,, are eligible. 

**"High" has been interpreted in regulations to mean average or 
above (see 46 F ederal Register , January 19, 1981, pp. 5167-5168, 
122151)! How 'ever, any area h aving a 25 percent or greater con-^ 
ceni^atiin orchilkren'^from low-income families can be considered 
' Sliolble if the total level of Title I and state . compensatory 
education expenditures in Title I areas served ^he year before 
Remains irT those areas at that, level or is increased .(U22(a) 

(D). , , . 

; ■ 18 .... 
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concentration, using t^e "best available" ppverty measure,* and 

serve them in order, from highest to lowest*** As Congress 

stated in. the legislative history of the Education Amendments of 

1978, the ranging requirement reflects "the goal of concentrating 

oh the lowest-income schools" and cod^bfies , 
. . • ; ^ ■ . . . - : • . - r • 

V ^ the long-standing ^Off ice of Education [OE] 
policy of requiring local educational 
' agencies [LEAs] to rank, f ran highest to ; 
lowest, school attendance areas in accordance 
o^vith incidences of children from, lo\y-income > 
families (H.R. Rep. 1137, pp, 20-2I). 

School districts, however, may rank areais by "grade span," 

an option/which provides additional choices in determining school 

attendance area eligibility t §201 .51(c) )• *** A district desiring 

to limit its Title , I program to grades K-6, for example, may 

choose to rank only the attendance areas with schools serving 

those gfa^des. This district would not have to consider serving y 

secondary school areas, even if they had poverty rankings higher 

than all. .of the elementary school areas. In addition to »these 

options, the poverty ranking requirement has six exceptions, 

designed "to give districts more flexibility without watering 



*46 Federal Register , January 19, 1981, p. 5167, §201. 51(b). ■ 

**"A local educational agency may carry on a program or pro- 
ject assisted under ^this title in an eligible jschool attendance 
area only if it also car'ties on such program or project in all 
.other eligible "school attendance areas which are ranked higher" 
(§122(a) (1) ) . There, are exceptions to this requirement though, 
which are' discussed in the following paragraphs. ' . 

***The citation is to the 1981 regulations. 
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down the targeting features^ intended to give the program a focus 
when, funds are .limited" (H.R.' -Rep. 1137, pp. 20-21). 

First, in districts where there is "no-wide varianee" in 
poverty concehtration* among attendance areks', all areas may be 
served, including, those beloW average. Second, a school atten- 
dance area having a relatively, high concentration .of children 
frcxn low-income families may -be. passed "over, or "skipped," in .. 
favor of an attendance area having a "substantially greater"^ 
concentration of educationally deprived children.* Third, a 
school attendance area initially ranked higher may "be skipped if 
it is served by a state compensatory 'education program providing 
"services of the same nature and scope as would otherwise^ be 

provided"* by Title I (§l22(e) ). 

Under a fourth exception an. eligible school attendance area 

desiqnated to receive Title I funding in one year may « still be 
eligible in the next two fiscal years, even if it, no longer^ has 
a high concentration of children from low- incpi^e families (§122 
(c)). The fifth exception provides that a school not located in 
an eligible area, but nonetheless enrolling a high concentration 
of children from- low-ificome families,** can be treated in the 
same manner as one in an eligible attendance area (§l22(b))-. 



J. 



*A district, however, may not utilize this f^^«Pj^°^' S° ^^J^^.^ . 
total number of areas greater than the total number of areas that 

would be eligible if the only fa°^°^ ^^e^^^^ff^^ frt^l WaU 
t ion of cl^ildren from Ipw-incjDme families ( §122 (a) (2 } ^A) ; . 

**This condition might prevail in an attendance area wheire large 
numbers of children from high-income families attend private 
schools, jf 
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Finally, the sixth exception allows all attendance areas having a 
25'*'percent or greater concentration of children frOTi low-income 



families to be served if certain conditions are met (§122(a) (1) ) . 

Selecting attendance areas_;Eor Title I services involves not 

■ » ■ 

♦ . . ' 

only ranking and the use of options and exceptions but also. 

. ■■ ' ■ ^ ■ ■ . 

-deciding whether to concentrate the program on fewer than all 

^- ■ ■■ • ■ 

eligible areas ( §l24(d) , ( e) ) . This decision affects the selec- 
tion of students and is often difficult to make. A decision ^not . 
to serve one or jnore eligible schools, for example, means their 
low-achieving children will receive no service, while perhaps 

'some higher-achieving students in target schools will benefit. 
On the other, hand, a district that chooses to serve every eligi- 
ble school may. find its use of Title I funds limited to providing 
a few services to the lowest-achieving children, rather than more 
comprehensive services to a broader spectrum of educationally 
deprived children in the highest ranking schools. " \^ 
Student Eligibility and Selection 

Once schools or attendance areas are chosen, districts must 
select the students in those schools or areas having the greatest 

. need for compensatory educational services (§123(a) ) . 

. "Greatest need" is defined in the regulations as furthest 
behind* in educational attainment; however, it is commonly under- 
stood that the educable and trainable mentally retaxded, those 
furthest behind a literal sense, are not the primary intended 
program 'beneficiaries, although they are eligible if able to '^7"' 
benefit from services designed to address special needs caused by 



educational deprivation (S. Rep. 856., p. 13; §201.140(c) ). 
Determinations of "greatest need" must >?e made through jn annu'al 
needs assessment ( §l24(b) ) . 

To begin, a school district must u^e "existing and—to the ^ 
extent possibles-objective data" to identify)educationally 
deprived children (§201.101). Then, to select actual partici-. 
pants from among eligible children, a district must use "^'speci- ' 
fied criteria" and, again, 'Ito the extent possible, objective _ 
data" (§201.103(a)). . Children in great es1j. need are "those educa- 
tionally deprived children who rank lowest based on whatever edu- 
cational criteria an .LEA uses . . . to identify and select Title 
'l participants" CComment to §201.103, 46 Federal Register, Janu- 
ary 19, 1981, p. 5220). The selection of the neediest students 
according to this method significantly affects the allocation of . 
Title I resources, since LEAs are required to distribute their 
Title I funds "on the basis of the number and needs of [the] 
children to be served as determined in accordance with Section ^ 
123" (the needs assessment requirement) M§ 124(e) ) . 

The "greatest need" requirement is modified,- however, by 
•thrle other policies. First, educationally deprived -children 
selected under greatest need criteria in a previous year may 
continue in Titie I programs although they have improved and. are 
no longer among those furthest behind (§123 (b)). Second, a Title 
participant who transfers, to a ^sphool with 'no Title I program 
' may continue to receive Titlei I services for the remainder of the 
school year (§123(c)). -Third, children determined to be in 
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greatest need of assistance, but receiving state compensatory 



education services of i:he same nature aipid scope as those " 
under Title I, need not be served (§123|(d)). 

Other Title I provisions indlude^ |in# or a^^opted' shortly 
after, the 1978 Amendments modified'' the requirement that Title I 
services be limited to^ educationally deprived children. First, 
students otherwise ineligible could benefit from Title I services 
on an infrequent and incidental basis (§201.71(d)) . jS^cond, edu- 
cators paid by Title- I were allowed to perform their^ fair share 
of school noninstructional duties (hall or cafeteria monitoring, 
for example), even though such services constitute general , not 
categorical, assistance. Third, irv very high-poverty schools. 
Title I schoolwide projects could be operated (P.L.' 95-561, §134, 
and §133/ respectively). All three provisions, however, are lim- 
ited by conditions, presumably to prevent these/ exceptions from 
weakening services to eligible Title I schools and students. 

CHAPTER 1 SCHOOL AND STUDENT SELECTION POLICY 

Chapter 1 retains t);ie broad school district eligibility 
provision found in Title I." Also, the new law's "Declaration of 
Policy" states that ECIA's intent is not to change the central 
focus on educationally deprived children in low-income attendance 
areas, but merely to make Federal compensatory education "more 
effective" by freeing educators "from overly prescriptive regula- 
tions and administrative burdens which are not necessary for fis- 
cal accountability and make no contribution to the instructional 
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program" (§552 of ECIA) . Nevertheless, ) some of the actual pro-^ j 
visions of Chapter 1, appear to represent important departures 

from the Title I legal framework: • - 

<»■ ■ '• ■»'■ .. — ■- 

Selection of School Attendance Areas _ 

\\ Chapter 1 provisions governing selection of attendance areas 
. require LEA grant applications to .assure . that proposed programs 

and projects will be (1) "conducted in attendance areas .. . 
'having the highest concentrations of low-income children"; (2) ^ 
" located in all attendJv^e areas of an . agency, .which has a uni- 
formly high concentration of such children"; or (3) "designed to 
utilize part of the available funds ' for services which promise^ to 
• provide significant help for all. ^ch children served by . such ^ 

agency" (§'556(b)(l) of ECIA) . 

The F^T. ^^„|.^non5.: 47 Federal Register, July 29, 1982, p. 
32856, do not describe "highest concentrations pf^ low-income 
children"; however, ED Vs draft nonregulatory g^^^ 
states that this provision does not "requir^V^n'^^^ ^° ^^^^ 
attendance areas/in rank^order of their concentration of children 
from low-incc?me families" (p. 8) . The regulations also omit the 
requirement that poverty concentrations "be determined by the 
"best available measure, " but ED' s d?af t guidance document 
encourages this practice (p. 7).' 

) The •regulations do not explain the meaning of. "uniformly 
. high concentration." The draft guidance document, however, 

states thia-clause is "similar to the 'no-wide variance' provi- 
sion in . A- the Title I regulations" (p. 6), adding that 



poverty concentrations among attendance areas could be^ deemed 
"uniformly high" 

if the variation between (a) the percentage 
of children from low-income families in the 
attendance area with the highest concehtra- 
tion of sxich children and (b) the percentage 
of children from low-income families in the 
attendance area with the lowest concentration 
of such children is not more than the greater 
. *. of' 10 percent or one-third of the percentage 

of children from low-income families in the * 
LEA as a whole. (p. 7) 

• Regarding the ECIA option to use "part of" Chapter 1 funds 

for "all such children," the regulatfons' state in §200.49 that 

this means "all educationally deprived, low-income children 

served by the XEh-" ED's draft guidance, document states that 

this clause "provides a new option that was not available under 

, Title I": ■ • ' ' ' ■ 

The Secretary, interprets this subsection to 
permit' an LEA to. use part of its Chapter 1 
funds 'for .services that promise to provide - 
significant help to all low-income children 

served by the LEA, regardless of whether 
those children are in attendance areas that 
qualify under [the "highest concentration or| 
"uniformly high concentration" clauses]. 
Thus,- rather than establishing a new proce- 
dure for the selection of attendance, areas, 
[the "all such children" clause] actually 
creates an exception to the requirement that 
services be provided in eligible attendance . 
areas. (pp«' 6-7) ' , 

The draft guidance document, however, suggests that services for 
children participating under this new option "must consist of 
services that promise to provide significant help in meeting • 
theCir] special educational needs" (p. 9). • _ 



The Chapter 1 statute omits the Title I school selection 
options (1) to skip a higher ranked attendance area if a lower 
ranked area has . a "subs^tantially greater" concent rat ion of edtica- 
tionally deprived children ( §122 (a) (2) (A) ) ; (2) to skip an area 
served by a state or locally ^nded compensatory program proyid- . 
ing services of the "^ame nature and scope"- <iri^2(e) ) r (3) to / 
serve a foniierly eligible school (§122(:c) ) r ( 4)" ti serve a school 
by -using the enrollment exception/ '^(§i22(byy;, ; and (5) to iserve an 
attendance area with 25 percent or greater ^concentration "of chil-r 
dren from low-income families;, if' certain ddnditions are.' ijiet " 
(§122(a) (1) ) . Another ECIA provision may deem these omi^ssions 
significant: . \ . 

•' V . . ■ ■ ■ " . , . J ■ • : ^ • ' ■ 

The provisions of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary 'Education Act of 19.65;which are 
not specifically made applicable by this chapr-. . 
ter shall not be applicable to programs authq- 
. rized under this chapter. (§554(c)) > 

The regulations do not address the continuing vitality of ' 

. ■ ' ■ ■ 

these Title I options, but the draft guidance document suggests 

that the last three remain available under Chapter 1.* 

.Regarding the "formerly eligible " option, the. document 

acknowledges that: ' )\ 

. [u]nlike Title I, the Chapter 1 statute does 
not include a provision that' permits an LEA 



♦Regarding the first option, both the ED comments on the proposed 
rules and the draft guidance document suggest, that "LEAs .may 
consider data on educational deprivation when .selecting project 
areas from eligible attendance areas, " but they do not state that 
data on educational ^depriyat ion may be used to determine the 
eligibility of schools for Chapter 1 services. 47 Federal 
Register , p. 32873 (emphasis added). 
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■^Ci^^ .•..|..-.<^;r:f f\icAt ion. Secti^ion 8 of the document' refers , to 

^r- - ; .-^f i' ^^ r,f 0.Uic.-^t ionalIy deprived .children in arl e-ligible 
' Ai • c Mnnt^ t^V^Hpcn not. establish criteria foV detennining 



haviog 'the highest concentration of low-income chiidreii'" (p. 
7) . Finariy,. the documient states that grade-span grouping, 
previously allowed by ^.T^^ regulations, though not mentioned 

in the Title I statute, is. stiXl an available option under Chap- 
ter i (p. 7). " , 
Student Eligibility and Selection 

Though the EGIA "Declaration of Policy" retains the central 
Title I focus on' educatipnaliy disadvantaged children, one pro- 
vision of the Act states that school distfitts need . only have a 
•procedure that "permits" selection of students in greatest need 
•'(§556(b) (2) of ECIA) . The regulations do not elaborate the 
'statute, but ED' s comments accompanying the/regulations indicate 
this prbvds ion should^ not be. "read to allow services to be pro- 
vided to children with lesser needs, while- leaving more severely 
■educationally deprived children with no services from any 
^source." (47 Federal Register , p. 32873.) 

This comment implies that Chapter 1 funds may serve the less 
needy if, for" example, st,ate-f lyided compensatory services are 
provided to the more severely educationally deprived. ED's- draft 
guidance document offers a similar view suggesting that the "per- 
mits" provision implicitly retains the Title. I policy allowing 
dist;ricts to skip educatiorially deprived children-receiving com- 
pensatory services from other sources (p. 10). 

The draft guidance documeFit also suggests t]^t the "permits" 
provision implicitly retains anothef Title I option— disc re^on ^. 



to continue service to students selected in a previous year, 

though no longer in greatest need: 

Similarly, an LEA may continue to provide 
Chapter 1 services to an educationally 
deprived child even though he or she is not 
one of the children who is currently most in 
need of special assistance. (p. 10) 

. > ■ . 

ECIA retains the requirement of a needs assessment (§556 
(b)(2)). The regulations do not elaborate the requirement, but 
the draft guidance document suggests a. procedure similar to thctt 
found in previous Title I regulations^ 

Unlike Title I, ECIA contains no requirement that funds be 
distributed to schools according to the "number and needis" of the 
children identified in the needs assessment. The draft guidance 
document also notes that districts are not required to serve 
attendance areas in order according to their concentrations ,^of 
children from low-income families (p. 8). / - \ 

0 . ' . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

. ■ * ■ n ^ ■ • . ' 

FINDINGS OF THE DISTRICT PRACTICES STUDY 

One of the issues addressed by the NIE'spre-1978, national 
survey of Title I was, "How are the children who need compensa- - 
tpry services identified, and who is selected to teceive these 
services?" DPS data provide several opportunities for compari- 
sons with- NIE' s findings on this issue. These ccanparisbns are 
included in the following two sections on school and student 
selection, each of which is, organized into ^ three parts: (1) data^ 
^sources for eligibility and selection decisions; (2) selection o'gJ* 
participants frcxn among^i those eligible; and (3) use 6f special 



School -Selection* 



Data Sources Used 

Table 1 compares NIE and DPS findings on the data sources 
most commonly used to select Title I schools. 

These data show a substantial shift. to free and reduced- 
price meal- counts as 1970 census information has becoirfe increa- 
singly outdated. The data also show that many districts have 
continued to use a combination of data sources in selecting Title 
I schools. NIE (1978) reasoned: 

• ' ■ - « 

Districts appear to be using two or more cri- 
teria, and calling schools eligible if they . ^ . . 
fit any one ... . " Thus, it appears that 
districts use variou^ combinations of cri- 
teria to select eligible schools; some dis- 
tricts might use different criteria for dif- 
ferent schools and include as eligible -all 
schools eligible under each criterion. (p. 
78) 

As a result, NIE (1978, p. 78) reported "a very high proportion 
(68 percent) of the schools in Title I districts are classified 

as eligib-le . " . ^ 

DPS mail survey data confirm this tendency of school dis- 
tricts to select data sources which render a high proportion of 
schools, eligible for Title I funds. When asked their objective 



*The selection of public schools for Title I programs affects, 
nonpublic schools, since- the eligibility of nonpublic school 
students depends on whether they live in an eligible attendance 
area. (The nonpublic school, itself, need not be locat^ed in an 
eligible area.) . Once a school district determines the eligible 
attendance areas, nonpublic schools are then contacted to deter- 
mine whether they enroll students residing in those areas. The 
methods used by district officials to contact nonpublic schools 
are discussed in the separate special report on the implementa- 
tion of Tit^e r in nonpublic schools. 
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TABLE 1 



PERCENTAGE OF DISTRICTS USING VARIOUS DATA 
SOURCES TO SELECT TITLE I SCHOOLS 



DATA SOURCE 



PERCENTAGE 



Census data on family 
income 

Free lunch and/or free 
breakfast counts 

Free and/or reduced- 
price lunch counts 

Free breakfast counts 

Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children 
[AFDC] 



School Year 1976-77 
(Source; NIE, 1978) 

67 
66 

Not available 

. Not available 
51 



School Year 1981-82 
(Source; DPS) 

20 

Not available 

78 " 

9 
35 



■v. 
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19 



31 



in deciding what data sources and school selection procedures to. 
use, 58 percent of the districts answered "service to as many 
schools or students as possible"; moreover, many districts, 28 
percent, stated they experimented with different sources or 
procedures. 

■ One of the 20 DPS case studies illustrates the point. From 
1978 to 1981 this 'district used a conlDi-nation of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children and free and reduced-price lunch data. 
Then, when it appeared that, continued reliance on these data 
sources would cause a school to lose eligibility, the district 
switched to exclusive use of free and reduced-price lunch data, 
which kept the school eligible. ^ 

Selection of Schools from among Th ose Eligible ^ 
NIE (1978, p. 79) found "Colver 80 percent of Title I dis- 
tricts report serving all eligible school^ . " v.DPS data found that 
74 percent of all districts report following this practice,., The 
remainder select participant schools from among those eligible, 
. using either poverty rankings or other options. 

Use of Special Options 

• • ■': ■ ^ * 

DPS data collected in Table 2 indicate substantial use of 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

the .special school select ion options, most of which were codified 

. ■» 

in 4:he 1978 Amendments to Title I . The data show that," except 
for achievement ranking, most districts use an option if it 
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TABLE 2. 



OPTION 



OPTIONS USED BY MAIL SUjlVEY DISTRICTS TO SELECT ' 
ATTENDANCE AREAS OR SCHOOLS 



N 



Grad6 s^n' group- ^ 251 
ing 

Formerly eligible 260 

"No-wide variance" 261 
ttll selected 

25 percent 'rule 242 

•I ," . ^, • 

SkippeA%one or 261 

more eligilDle 

areas receiving 

state or local 

compensatory 

services 

'■ ' 

Used enrollment . 237, 
data 

Ranking and ^ 242 
selection by low 
achievement 



USE^ 
OPTION 



48 

19 
28 

14 



47 
21 



UNAWARE 
OF OPTION 



' ' OPTION 
CONSIDERED 
BUT NOT USED 



OPTION • 
INAPPLICABLE 
TO DISTRICT 



, Not available? Not available^ 



4 

I 

'21 

,6 



27 



40 



5 

.8 

11 
6 



26 



40 



0 

60 

54b 
78 



a-AU previously served areas /schools were still eligible; ^-average poverty level in 
district below 25 percent,* and ^-52 percent of the districts reported not using this 
option, but the data do not show whether this was due to lack of awareness, rejection of 
the option, or recognition .that use of it would make no difference (as in a one-school, 
district). ' V 34 



applies to them and they are aware of it.* The high percentage 
of districts unaware of the achievement ranking option, moreover, 
may account for the exception. When asked what school selections 

ca if 

criteria they would prefer^ and what criteria their districts | 
woiaid .jukse in the absence of any specification by law, 65 percent 
of the mail questionnaire respondents report they 'would prefer to 
use achievement data. They also estimate that 68 percent of the 
districts actually would 'use such data.** The exception, there- 
fore, cannot be attributed to lack of interest in achievement- 
based school selection.*** ^ 

Student Sel ection ^ , 

r ' — : 

Data Sources Use(^\ ^ 

In its 1977 report to Congress NIE said: . ^ 

All Title I districts use standardized 
achievement test scores to determine eligi- 
bility for Title I services. However, 



*Options for selection of schools, however, are meaningful only 
in districts having more than one school to select. In the 
1981-82 school year, 43 percent of the nation's school, districts 
had only one' school. The options are also lil«ly to be less 
significant in districts having . few ^choolSi In 1981-^82, 59 
percent of the districts had one' or two schools, 70 percent had 
three or fewer, 79 percent had four or fewer, 85 percent had five 
or fewer. . ' 

*^Small districts, in particular, express a preference ^or 
achirevement data. While 65 percent of the mail questionnaire 
>respo]^idents in all districts express this preference, the per- 
centag^in small districts is 76; in medium districts, 54; and in 
large districts, onlV 47. / ^ 

***Only 3 percent of the districts report re jecting the option as 
too complicated, whilfe an equal percentage stated they choose not 
to use it because of: Opposition by the state educational agency 
[SEA]. . . \ 



district testing programs are usually focused 

on only one or two grades, ^whereas compensa- . 

tory programs may be offered in as many as 

six grade levels. Thus, 89 percent of Title 

I districts also use teacher judgment to ' 

identify those low-achieving students for 

whom test scores are unavailable . (p. 11) 

The DPS on-site interviews of Title I teachers yielded ^ 
similar results, 99 percent reporting use of tests and 77 percent 
reporting reliance on moire subjecti\/e judgment. 

DPS data also reveal the flexibility, and at times subtle 
nuances,^ of the student selection process used by Title I dis- 
tricts. While 46 percent of the districts report Sising, with 
rare; exception, a firm test score cut-off criterion to select 
participants, -considerable flexibility is evident in other dis- 
tricts. Three-fifths of all districts, 62 percent, report tha^- 

» 

"teachers may decide that some stud<ents above the cut-off point 
need Title I servioesf"* A similar number of districts, 59^er- 
cent, report;" that "tfeachers may decide that some students below 
".the cut-off point do not need Title I services."** A student's 
potential for success is a factor considered by 25 percent 'of the 
districts. . . '. 



♦This 62 percent includes some "of the 46 percent of the districts 
which only rarejLy deviate from cut-off . scores ; . 

♦♦Student selection in nonpublic schools is similar to that in 
public schools. In approximately half the districts serving • ^ 
nonpublic school students, the same standardized test and cut-otf 
scores are used in both the public and nonpublic schools. Dif- 
ferent tests are used in only 17 percent of the districts, while 
different cut-off scores are„ used in only 11 percent of the. dis- . 
tricts. DPS findings show that teacher judgment plays a similar 
role in the selection of both public and nonpublic school stU" 
dents. See the special report on implementation of Title I in 
nonpublic schools. , v. 
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Selection of Participants from among Those Eligible in Title 
I Schools 

Within schools selected for Title I services, NIE (1978, p. 
12) found "that the number of students receiving Title I services 
is 66 percent of. the number of program eligible^s." The DPS found 
^this figure for Title I public schools to be 63 percent in- 
1978-79 and 59 percent in 1981-82.* 

DPS data also show that 44 percent of the districts report 
serving all eligible students^n 1981-82, while the majority 
select participants from an eligible pool. It is not clear, 

howeveir, that ; districts have a uni:^orm conception of .eligibility-. 

• • • • • , ' • '\i ■ , ■ 

' •' , . ^ , ■ ■ ■ 

One district, for. example, may serve all students "eligible but 

define eligibility as scoring at or below the 25th percentile. 

Another district, may deem eligible all -students sdoring below.:,the 

50th percentile but report selecting frofn that, pool only those 

scoring at or below the 25tli percentile . Thus, ' districts, actyi- 

■* ■ ' .. „ .■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' " 
,ally serving the same category of stucient might answer differ- 
ently when asked whether they serve all or only som^ o^ the • . '^^^ 
' eligible students.* . - : 



*The drop may be attributable to inflation or'budget cuts.. S^e 
the special report devoted to this subject. , , ^ 

*See ED, An Evaluation of ESEA Title I — Program Operations and ' 
Educatioftal Effects, A Report to Congress , March 1982, p. -II1-4: 
Mt is difficult to assess how adequately local [student selec- 
tion] prbcedures achieve the intent of the regulations due to 
differing definitions of educational deprivation and greatest 
need." . : ' 



DPS case study da t.a . indicate that selection of students for 
Title I\^>rograms is often a flexible, and sometimes elaborate,., 
procedure involving several subtleties -and exceptions to general 
rules. In one district six factors influence teacher selection 
of students to participate in the Title I program: (1) Cali- 
fornia Achievement Test [CATj scores (2) whether previously 
served in Title I; (3 )• whether . referred by a , regular program, 
teacher; (4) score on. locally made screening tests; (5) whether 
state cOTipensatory. educatioji serv'ices are available; and (6) 
whether/individual Title I teachers have sipace available for more 
student^Q^In this' district . CAT score is the main criterion, and 
the 45th fiercentile is the usual cut-off point. Those scoring 
lowest are generally selected first, unless (1) state compensa- , 
tory education .. services are available . at the grade level i^ ques- 
t ion (in this district grades 1 through 3 ) , and (2) the s^exit 
is among the' 30 scoring .lowest, who are customarily selected fpr • 

the ^tat'is program. '- ' 

Selection by.. -lowest score, -however, is not uniforitjly fol- 

lowed. A student referred, by hef -pr his regu],ar prdgra'm, teacher , 

. and who" scored below "grade. leVel on tjie ^Local " screening tests , ■ 

may giv0.n- priori^^y: over ■ a,,s with a lower CAT score. 

Conversely, student^ initiSily selected for Title I on the basis 

Of -'a low' CAT score may be returned^ ,tQ, • the. program if they 

score at;;grade 16vel on^the-"lbcaa^>;^crfe^ Students ,,, , . 

I'^i^viou Sly served areygxyen priori.^. Some students scoririgj ; Vj^^^ 

■!« r'"'.' *.v * • ^ ■i*''''' . 

'^above the 45th percentile, and ev^n at the . 6Qth and 70^ '-I'^l^ 



p^rcentiie, can be selected . for the program. in this district,* 
particularly " if they were previously served, the regular teacher , 
w^'rftV them in the" program, they score below average on the . 
.screening testy and the particular Title I service \appropriate 
for their needs (such as a reading lab) has spacer available 

Another district also uses a combination of test scores and 
teacher judgment in selecting Title I stude'n^r'/hpwever , the 

order in which those fa citors ar^ applied' is ' reversed. 1'eachers' 

'•. : .•■ ■' • •: • ^ ' ■ •■ ■ ■ • . ' ' 

malce an initial' determination of the popl^ of students likely to 

need cpm^ensa'tory services, and only those students are tested.** 

This contrasts with the first' district described, which makes ' 

initial se'lecjbions based on test scores but allows these deci^ 

s'ions to be overridden by subsequent teache;r .a:ssessment. ; 



**ED's 1982 Report to Cpngress, p. 1II-5, suggests th4t;'this dis- 
trict is not an isolated case: "Difficulties in targeting ser- 
vices on the neediest .>is evident, . . . 457,000 (16 percent of 
the students in Title?;!.) ;i>iaced .in the upper half ,pf , the distri- 
bution" of achi-evemerit vt-egfe\:$cp^^^ DPS data, moreover, revealed- 
that, despite the "gr^a;€e^t ne,6^^^^^^^^ perpfent bf the 

.'diUxicts reported thatv-^brie^^ f actOt considered in s^^el^jcting stu- 
dents was "pptentialifbrrv^^^^ the Title" I prbg'sir^. (Stu- . 
dents scoring relat;ive.ly:: ^ those "furthest behind tend 
to have greater '^otehtialv;^^^©^; :^Ucg^ 

because they learn telativlly- so faster. It is not 

known," however, whither ai-i^^isl^^^^ this factor 

would, for this reas6n> ' tend ^t^^^^ higher scpring 

- students.') " k:' 

* **A third district which' relies mpst extensively on teacher judgv/^ 

ment rather than test scopes reported T:wo types- of problems ' 
,.yocgasionaHy ha^ ?Jem4rgedi (D teachers sending students to Title 

•i^solely because •. they ;h behavior problems; and (2) teachers 
■; s^i-ecting too mariy students in an effort to get more .Title I- > 
' • resources for theij^-. : schobi . 
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Teaaher juca^ment ia,us^(l;:^bn^ 
district., istudents'' 'ar^e;j';^^ 

teacher .judgment .is used only to determine, wheth^ 

should be retested due to doubt as to the yaliait;^,-; initial - 

test scores. - ■ ,■' -i ' .,V*n. 

A different use 'of test '[Scores and. teacher /r^^^^ 
in another distirict/ which, duri.i^g the. course 

quently changes N:he- population' sSr . 
. fppol of - students is^dk^ed eligible" on the ,ba$:i^^ 
^•^■'^hefi^ teachers refer i different, , groiap^ continuously: :th 
' yea^^jfor Title I servicei^fdepehding iop^ tO' ne,ed ; T^^^^ 

■mo^t^aV^.^^he ■ time.* : ' ■ '%.' !• ' „i ■ /^:VV'*>'V'"; ■' ' 

Use of Student Selection Options , ^| , ' ^ ^f'"' 

.' To promote continuity and to "sustain gains. Title I permits , 
districts to serve , Mi^t^jdents who YeceivM 'Title I ' services the - 
previous year, even^-:ji; i they are not amlrl| those v?.ith,^the greatest 
need in the present -ye a|r.. Forty percent^^lpf the.^;di.stricts report 



using ithis option. ■ :\Q ^ 



Similarly, Title :| ibontains ; a mid--year transfer option to 
ensure - that barticipanS? transferred to ■■afn school, 
to desegregation or olhi^iyibauses, may receive Tii^l^.'I' services 
for the remainder .of the.Wtpho year. Qn])y; 3 j^^nt/of the 



*"This district rfepoE^-fe^fcat;- a primary result of the selection 
method was provii\on^roBlse^ students other than those. 

identified as. el^^.^eyJor Title I, The- Principals and teachers 
in this district *^^,^'sfd- considerable: s^ with this 

arrangement .^^^ v>|.y)^s|^''^.'" . ^ , . . ■ ' 
■ t ■ ■ ■ < ■', " : . v-'i- - i '"v ■ 



f Si': ^27 .;..^ ^' V'i;E-:- ''' ■ 



^::.^9:V:>^^:S^<^'&P-^;^M%S^ Title l -p||fj.raras v^ieg;i:f£^JJja/;.^i^^ 

, . T'iiir. I at)i...;e:-;is transferred to non-Tit le;:)^|;v;S,)q)iOff»i^ . . • 
r;;^: vfl T i « t SJ^^^^n the delivery of Title i-v^^^i\ri<S^i^ xs 

> r distrtcts' use of the option ,to|5|^.r^eV^"<^^^^ v:. 
^■•:-'^:^^:-'^'s- iv»a;«*- atudt-nT.!! who are not educationaliyiviS^p^^^ 
••.^ *«-.r ■ th« districts surveyed by mail, ( 3%p%S??^'"^ 

■ f • ^«v-.c;-",t.ft. 1 .li Bis,ri< t n.- percent of the medium districts, ;:and 

:,1 fj|p; •iAi'M- report that "some non-Title 1/ 

c . :c:.ri,*. -Title : f^.**rvuce8" undor the '•incidental basis" 



' t ^ear: .Utitricttt, 97 pcrcent, report?- that 



, 'r-; ,i,-..>-Tlt 1« I ntudonr,* iander this .option include 



■^1 f 



.Vit a Wnrc 'c,4nlUj^^^ by .the DPS s^^vy^ey of 



V ■^■■-'■>^*;.;':;pk'V ■;;^^^^.cK■^nV;qfV.^# districts state they are-unaware 
I' VU^'ri^V of districts st^^te they 

.to_8tudpnt8 eligible 



, .v,iicr«Bt . since .4ebiri*: t;^>vpro^^de *l^t;rife I 

-(V ;> !ia;p^«.4,v4r«rb non-Titl«» I studen^-wafs n6t.-t;he prin- 
a ^ W option. 'Rath^^^ a signi- 

' '* ^ . that even a well plann«ScX and effi- 

e ' does not at all times use all 

o.", *;i ' .'.Jtiputor tormlnalB or audiovisual equipn- , 

.le- ;V;:.n.*»a^uo» tu«o« u»«d fur Title I field ti^ips have 

e... t, .e*t*.'"$ia: rh«t H. nwikori Uttlo ftonso to requiire that 
c,', ..e.i ie<*i*ti. i^llo ihAt; beats remain unf i I led • in ■ order to 
. ;«»c. V •i»;-'^5i^^^»i?v c,f, .t h« Titla I proqram. Another fre- 
* e.- ,.i:-^.^i^¥:.^%^r. thl.*-:«Kc.»pt.ion U the unaccoptability of 
.;,o.ei.i:u; r'^B^ fel^*;*^;?^*^* ^ 'J ^ ^ ^'1 (fmorgcncy first aid< to; «in 
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"Title I teachers,' which found 26 percent (the same _ as the, - 
percent of districts using the "incidental basis" provision) 
reporting that they provide -Title '.I instruction to non-Title I 
students . ' 

How Might the Selection of Schools, and Degre e of Concentration 
of Services, Be Affected by Either the Chapte r I Option to 
"Utili ze Part" of the Funds for All. Low-Income Stu dents or 
Procedures Which Merely "Permit" Select ion of Students Having 
the Greatest Need ? ^ 

In. 1978 Congress noted recent NIE evidence that..;the goal of 
concentrating services was not being met: • ; 

The NIE "found that there are,? strong pressures 
at the local level to increase the numbers of 
schools being served, 'and that the goal of 
concentrating on 'the lowest income schools is 
ncjt being effectively 'met. (H.R. Rep. 1127, 

' pp. 2(?jf2i)- - . - , ■ \ 

ed earlier -to^- t^^^ 




high perc&lage of schools claimed eligible, the strong tendeiicy 
■ to serve all eligible schobls, and the prej?#J^|practice of 
selecting for participation, most of the^^gi^ Children. gJlPS 
•4ata indicate these trends have not cha.ifigtd''; ' y 
, ; Indeed, the study reinforces the NIE findings with other 

relevant data., Most districts expressly state, they seek to serve 
as many.-schools or students as possible. One local administrator 
~'^iys there is pressure from the state to serve more students, and 
another notes that local preferences make spreading services to 
many schools "politically desirable." Also?. a significant nrnnber 
of districts experiment :vith different data sources or s'chool or 
student selection optioris in order to accomplish their goals. 
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;.'on,a related point, NIE (1978) fbynd i^a^^^^ pendent of 

ctiiS schpol districts ^ "attempted to. d^^S^ib^^ 

to match the number^f students recei^^iJlg Title . I :s^^ in 
ipatt^lcular schools" anci that many districts :^ 

"^..^v^ |Bc^^f:exi;^iM i^Ukles for allocating ^^/V^ ; , \. / 

^resdur^ [with the result that] the ^ ^ 

level of funding per child might vary sub- ' 
stantially from school to school.^ (p, 79) ^ ^ 

• • ' ■ ■ ■ i ■ / • ■ ■ -\ ' ■' , • 

NIE concluded: - / /f 

There is no assurance; that schools with the 
highest . concentrations'"^ of either low-income 
or, low-achieving children will> receive the 

, greatest amount of Title! resources, or that 
' funds will vl^.e^ allocated in a consistent 

.fashion. . . 

In response. Congress in 1978 enacted §124#) of Title -I, 
which requires that Title I fiands be allocated "on the basis^of 



•4^ 



the number and needs of children to be served. " 

DP^' data indicate that enactment of §124(e) may have 
increased the extent to which^ districts use a logical and con- 
sistent method of all^ca^^ Title I funds. Three- fourths of the- 
districts surveyed Jp^ort allocating their Title I funds to 

schools accordii?g|pJ;the "number of students seledted for Titl«, I 
servi<2e8&tip from the 45 percent found by NIE prior to 1978.* 

chapter 1 does not contain a provision similar to §124 (e), 
and the ECIA regulations ''afo not address this issue. ED's draft 
nonreguiatory guidance document does not mention directly the 



*DPS data •indicate only 11 percent of the .districts c?nsider 
school poverty levels in allocating Title I funds, while 19 
percent consider,"inore informal judgments of need , in making 
funds ailocationidecisions. 
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.'Title' i "number and needs" clause, but on a related topic the 
document St a|:es that Chapter 1 does not "require aij LEA to serve 
attendance are^s in ifahk order of their concentration of children 
from low- income ffamilies ." If EGIA is interpreted by districts 
not to require distribution of funds according to relative need 
and concentration of participating students, the new law will 
increase district opportunities to spread funds thinly, the 
dominant' trend found by both NIE and. DPS data. ^ ,. 

The new ECIA provisions allQwing use of part of the funds 
for all low-income students, and relaxing the requirement to 
serve those in greatest need, also appear to provide more oppor- 
tunities to spread funds thinly. Seventy-one percent of the 
Principals interviewed favor the "utilize part" clause; but 38 



percent,' a~long with 60 percent of the Title I, Directors, agree 
that dilution of services to those currently in Title I programs 
will result.* 

DPS data also indicate that, under the "permits" provision, 
only 37 percent^ of the districts will limit Chapter 1 services' to 
those students furthest behind. Seventeen percent of the Title I 
Directors report that pressure exists to serve students other 
thai those in greatest need. Interviews with Title I Directors 
foun^f that, under ''the "permits" clause, 18 percent would "serve 
thobe who can benefit" and "not serve those who cannot benefit." 



*Mail questionnaire data indicate that 44 percent of the dis- 
tricts will ftot "utilize part" of their funds for students not 
now served; an equal percentage of districts say they will, but 
mostly on a minimal basis. 
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Some districts even report they would shift or dilute 
services in response to other new ECIA provisions. Ten percent • 
say they will select schools or attendance areas, if the 

ECIA mandate 'to' serve areas having "the highest concentrations of 
low-income children" is left to local interpretation. . Fifteen 
percent of the districts surveyed (18 percent of the small dis- 
tricts, 15 percent of the medium districts, and 9 percent of the 
large districts) state they do not at this time qualify for the 
Title I "no-wide variance" opinion, but that,- without further " 
guidance, they would interpret ECIA' s, "uniformly high concentra- 
tion" clause to make all their schools eligible. 

Finally, when asked their initial, general assessment of the 

ECIA school and student selection pro v isions, 49 percent of the 

responding districts (46 percent of the small districts, SS^per- 
cent of the medium districts and 67 percent of the large dis- 
tricts) state that the flexibility in these provisions "may lead 
to Title I resources [being] spread too thinly, or to others 
receiving services at the expense of students presently in the 
program. " 

H ow Might the Elimination of Title I Attendance Area , School, and 
Student Selection Options Affect Flexibility under C hapter 1? 

District Practices Study data presented earlier show that 
Title I options— such as the 25 percent rule, the formerly eli- 
gible clauses, mid-year transfer eligibility, and coordinated 
planning with state compensatory education — were used by a major- 
ity of the districts in .v^ich they applied, if local officials 
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were aware of the option. The data alsb show that grade-span 
ranking is a prevalent practice and that selection of schools by 
achievement data is thought preferable by many Title I Directors. 

Given the relative popularity of -special options granted by 
Title I, ECIA's elimination of these options from the statute may 
induce perceptions that district flexibility has been reduced. 
Thirty percent of the districts surveyed express. such views . The 
frequency with which these districts report using options elimi- 
nated by ECIA is indicated below (total .exceeds 100 percent, 
since d^istricts may use moref: than one option): 

57% Formerly eligible clause 

54%;;. Achievement ranking 

43% Selection of areas using the 25 percent rule . - 



^ 35% Grade>;^3:^e^n ^ ^ v-^^^ 

*24%iJ <:^ state compe^st^-t^^ 

21% Us^^^:b^ enrollment data-'r;ath^p^ 
demographic statistics ''^^^^^^^^^^ 

Several Title I Directors, asked about their general 

■ ■■ _ T • ■ ■ ■ ■" , 

assessments of ECIA .during on-site interviews, expressed concern 

about lbs s" of options. ED 's: 'draft guidance document may 

encourage districts to continue using options that were expressly 

permitted by Title I. Other districts, however, m^y be deterred 

by §554(c) of ECIA, which states: \ 

The provisions of titlie I . • • which are not 
, • specifically made applicable to programs . - 

authorized under this chapter shall not be 
applicable to programs authorized under this 
chapter. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Most districts, usi-ifg tallies of students receiving free or 
reduced-price lunches, identify and select for Title I services 
all schools that can be deemed eligible. To this end, a number 
of districts experiment with alternative school selection methods 
to see in advance the results- they would produce. 

Approximately half of the school districts report serving 
all students eligible for Title I programs. Eligibility and 
selection involves use of achievement test results and "cut-off" 
scores in nearly .all districts; but, overall, the student 
selection process "is flexible, employs teacher judgment, and 
includes discretion to select some students scoring above the 
cut-off, and to reject some who score 'below- 



Many districts are unaware of the available school and 
vstudent selection options. Those that are use them with some 
frequency; and a substantial percentage of districts believe 
their elimination byECIA will reduce flexibility. A majority of 
districts, however, do not perceive a^ loss of flexibility under 

ECIA. • -. 

In fact, district officials' initial assessment of ECIA ^ 

provisions is that they' allow more, schools to be deemed eligible. 

Most Title I Directors, however, believe services under ECIA will 

be less concentrated than services unde^Title I, resulting in 

reduction of- services to students current\^ in Title^I programs 
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